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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

1817, Fifth month 16th.—In what words 
shali I express thy tender dealings, thy loving- 
kindness, Q Lord! to my poor soul? How 
shall I approach thee, how shall I speak of thee, 
or speak to thee, O! Thou, the Giver of every 
good gift? Thou art far more gracious than 
any language can commemorate, or than any 
tongue can convey an adequate notion of. 
Thou hast wrapped me in a garment of praise; 
thou hast covered me with a sense of thy com- 
passion. I am swallowed up with love of thee, 
with thy love towards me. Take pity upon the 
poor dust, which thou hast been pleased to ani- 
mate with the breath of thy pure Spirit, and to 
make a living soul ;—still condescend to con- 
tinue thy fatherly protection—thy very ténder 
mercies and forbearance, hitherto vouchsafed ; 
—and enable me and all thy poor creatures, to 
answer yet more and more thy end and purpose 
in creating ‘us,—still more and more to love 
and adore thee, who art our all in all. O! 
may thy kingdom, thy power, and thy glory, 
yet more widely and triumphantly extend over 
every thing within us and without us ;—O! may 
thy blessed will so come over all, that the 
period may again be known, when “ the morning 
stars sing together, and all thy sons, O God, 
shout for joy !” 


1817, Fifth month 20th.—O ! how fervently, 
how earnestly, have my cries and breathings 





ascended to Him, who is the fountain and source 
of all good, that all the true well-wishers to 
Zion’s welfare,—all the hearty, zealous, living 
laborers may be preserved at this season, (Year- 
ly Meeting,) on the right hand and on the 
left ;—that they may be kept in their proper 
places, and in subjection to the Great Master of 
our assemblies ;—that their spiritual eye and 
ear may be opened and enlivened by his healing 
hand ;—that their speech may be directed and 
their mouths filled in his own time and way, to 
his glory! May each one of these be kept low 
under His almighty hand; may that which is 
of the creature within them be abased, whilst 
that which comes from the source of life and 
glory, is exalted above every obstacle or oppo- 
sition. O! Thou, who art pleased at times to 
favor thy poor dependent little ones, those who 
have no hope, or help, or happiness, but in the 
smile of thy benignant countenance, be pleased 
at this time so to refresh their hearts with 
the influence of thy paternal presence, so to 
overshadow them with a sense of thy continued 
protection and care, that they may be severally 
encouraged and confirmed to serve Thee with 
greater diligence, to devote themselves afresh 
to thy service and disposal, and more sincerel 
and unreservedly to say and to feel that Thy. 
will is best in all things! 

1817, Sixth month 1st.—I have attended 
the sittings of this Yearly Meeting, as well as 
those of its large Committee on Epistles, of 
which I was nominated a member; and am in- 
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clined in this manner to notice it. I think I 
never saw the importance of our assemblies, or 
indeed of any system of church government, in 
so strong a light, as previously to this Yearly 
Meeting. For many days before it commenced, 
my mind seemed engrossed with a sense of the 
weighty act of duty, which we were going to 
take in hand: [ was encompassed with earnest 
desires and great exercise of soul, that every 
individual attendant there might be availingly 
instructed and benefited whether it should fall 
to his lot to be more or less prominently en- 
gaged; and that thus whatever we might doin 
word or deed, we might do all to the glory of 
the Lord, and for the promotion of his great 
cause. I was favored to continue in the same 
tender feeling frame of mind, with but little 
diminution, to the conclusion of our solemn en- 
gagement: at times, the Lord did extend his 
precious gathering wing over his poor depend- 
ent little ones, and enabled some to sing in their 
hearts to bis praise ;—blessed be his holy name. 
O! what a privilege it is to experience preser- 
vation on every hand, to be each of us kept in 
our proper places, and under our own fig tree, 
where none caa make us airaid,—each of us 
abiding under our particular exercises, and upon 
the watch-tower. 


A few lines affectionately offered and addressed to 
every young person whom they may concern. 
1817, Sixth month 10th. 

Dear fellow traveller—In a little of that love 
which has been extended to me by Him, who 
“ sheweth mercy unto thousands,” I send thee 
these few lines; sincerely desiring that the eye 
of thy soul may be so effectually opened and 
enlightened by the healing hand of the great 
physician, Christ Jesus, as to enable thee clearly 
to see the things which belong unto thy peace, 
before they are hidden from thee. 

Dear fellow traveller, dost thou not at times, 
when thy mind is in some degree disengaged 
from the round of sin and folly, or when thy 
natural flow of health and spirits is somewhat 
broken, dost thou not feel within thee copvic- 
tions of thy wickedness, and condemnation for 
the same? Hast thou not intelligibly heard at 
such intervals a language which whispers, “all 
is not right?” Hast thou not felt that the end 
of these things, in which thy gratification is 
placed, can never be peace,—can never be any 
thing short of death, eternal death to the soul 
that persists in them? Be assured, then, that 
although these are thy secret feelings, thou art 
still the object of infinite condescension and 
loving-kindness ; he who desires not the death 
of the evil-doer, but the death of the evil, is 
still near thee, notwithstanding all thy rebel- 
lion,—following thee in thy ways, which are 
those of sin, and running after thee as a shep- 
herd in search of his strayed sheep. These 
pleadings of Divine grace, these convictions of 


the Spirit of Christ, which in spite of thy con- 
cealment of them are pursuing thee, and in 
spite of thy endeavors to appease them by par- 
tial reformations are galling thy soul,—even 
these are the evidences of His gracious hand 
upon thee, who wounds only to heal, and whose 
very judgments are in mercy. Q! that thou 
mayst come to see with undoubted clearness the 
truth of this; that thou mayst be encouraged 
and emboldened unreservedly to follow that 
which is, as I fully believe, shown thee to be 
right and acceptable in the sight of the great 
Judge of all the earth. Assuredly He has. 
shown thee what he is requiring at thy hands, 
and what his righteous controversy is with. He 
requires of thee nothing but that which has 
separated thee from Him, the only source and 
centre of true joy,—nothing but that which, if 
not forsaken, will embitter thy present life, and 
plunge thee into utter darkness after it. Dear 
fellow traveller, it may be that thou hast been, 
within these few years, my companion in the 
walk of wickedness; that we have taken de- 
light to set at'defiance the commandments of a 
great Creator; and have yielded ourselves, and 
all that we possess, the ready instruments of 
Satan :—our time, our talents, our means, our 

outh, our health, our peace have been freely 
Trerificed at the altar of our soul’s enemy. Be 
then entreated by one who has himself trod in 
this path; who has hurried forward with im- 
petuosity down this fatal current ; who, borne 
by the rushing waters to the very brink of a 
tremendous precipice, has been there snatched 
from the very mouth of destruction. There is 
indeed, dear young person, neither help, nor 
hope, nor happiness, even in this state of exist- 
ence, but in the favor of Him, (in whose 
favor is life,) in implicit obedience to the Di- 
vine will as far as it is made known to us. It 
is to no purpose that we reckon ourselves, or 
are reckoned by others as belonging to this 
sect or the other church, to this class or the 
other division of professing Christians—if we 
fall short of those unalterable marks and 
evidences of true Christianity, by which we 
shall be known and distinguished in that great 
day, when every gloss will be removed, and 
every ceremony and shadow shall fade before 
the eternal sun of truth. We read that at that 
awful crisis there shall be but two names or 
elasses by which the inhabitants of the whole 
world shall be known,—the sheep and the goats, 
—the good and the bad. Well, dear fellow 
traveller, it remains for each of us, if we have 
any desire that this transient state of being may 
terminate in an unfading inheritance, to lay 
aside all the false and foolish reasonings, all the 
vain suggestions, the cheating insinuations of 
an unwearied adversary ; and with sincerity and 
simplicity of soul to take up the holy resolution 
to seek and to serve the Lord our God, during 
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the few remaining days that may be allotted us ; 
and to this end, that we be found daily inqui- 
ring io his temple, the temple of our own 
hearts, and waiting upon him there, where his 
kingdom must come and his will be done; that 
so we may feel his presence and power to di- 
rect and to guide us into the saving knowledge 
of himself. That thou and I, as well as all our 
poor brethren upon the face of the earth, may 
be of that gloriously happy number, who shall 
inherit an eternity of joy unspeakable in the 
kingdom of heaven, is the earnest desire of one 
who feels himself thy soul’s true friend. 
To a Friend. 
CuapHaM, 16th of Sixth month, 1817, 

Whilst thinking of writing to thee, a part of 
a beautiful meditation of the Psalmist, on the 
works and wonders of Providence, occurs to me. 
After dwelling much on the variety and im- 
mensity, the order, the harmony, the excellent 
provision and appointment of all things both in 
heaven and upon the earth, the poor servant 
cries out, as if unequal to the task,—‘ O Lord! 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches.” I remember it is somewhere said, “ all 


thy works shall praise thee, and thy saints shal] | 


bless thee ;” and whilst we thus see that thé. 
heavens declare his glory, and the firmament 
his handiwork,—whilst we see that all his 
works praise him, are we not convinced that' 
his saints should likewise bless him? Are we. 
not abundantly persuaded, that man also,— 
whom we now see the only flaw, the only speck , 
in this vast production, perverted in himself, | 
and perverting the rest of the creation,—was 
originally made pure and perfect in his kind, 
and did then glorify his Maker. O! how fully 
do I believe, how clearly do I see, that it is only 
as we poor creatures come to be renewed in the 
spirit of our minds, and to experience the put- 
ting on of the new man, which after the image 
of Him that made us, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness; that we can rightly 
worship, acceptably praise, and truly give glory 
to so infinitely righteous and holy a Being, with 
whom we have to do. Thus alone are we 
brought inexpressibly to feel the beauty of 
those scriptural or other writiogs, which dwell 
on the works of the creation; thus also are the 
faculties of our mind opened, enlarged, and 
quickened to examine, to perceive, and 
adore, the great First Cause of all. What a 
blessed experience, when every thing within us 
and without us, the stars above us, the dust 
under our feet, seem all to join with us, and 
to show forth that Power which has made them, 
and which supports and sustains this system, 
this machinery of the universe. Surely the 
revolutions and vicissitudes to which the 
spiritual as well as the natural kingdom seems 
subject, the turnings and overturnings, the 





storms and the calms, the darkness and the 
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brightness, the dreary and the cheering pros- 
pects, the drooping and the delightful seasons, 
are equally in the hollow of his hand, who is 
said to be “‘all in all.” He saith to the raging 
winds, “ peace be still,” and to the foaming 
billow, “thus far shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther.” What then should be the invariable 
language of our hearts—what should be the 
clothing of our spirits day and night, in all ex- 
tremities, and under all the circumstances to * 
which we are constantly liable, but—“‘ the will of 
the Lord be done.” 0! that we might be privi- 
leged to continue from day to day, and all day 
long, in such a prostrated, humbled, reverential 
frame of spirit, as would indubitably evince our 
belief in the presence, protection, providence, 
and power of Him whom we profess to serve. 
Thy affectionate friend, 

J. B. 

1817, Sixth month 24th.—I think I have 
never felt in so reduced a condition, in so piti- 
able a state of mind, as during some intervals 
of late: at this time especially, it seems as 
though I were at the very boundary where dis- 
tress of soul ends, and where utter darkness and 
desolation begin. Still is there something like 
hope ;—still is there, through the infinite mercy 
of Him, whose kingdom and whose power are 
far above the dominion of the wicked one, 
something resembling the faintest glimmer of a 
spark of light, through «ll the horror and gloom 
which reigns. O Lord! this once help me,— 
condescend to bless me, and be with me, and I 
will follow thee withersoever thou leadest. O! 
Lord God of my fathers, I have read of thy 
goodness towards those who sought thee, to- 
wards those who trusted in thee, in times that 
are past; I have seen, and I have known, and 
am sure, that it shall ever be well with those, 
who have no help, or hope, or happiness, but in 
and by and through thee, the source and centre, 
the spring and the river of all consolation and 
refreshment. 

1817, Sixth month 25th.—I attended our 
Quarterly Meeting held this day, ander a weight 
of discouragement, without being able to feel 
any thing alive withinme. It seemed to some, 
however, to be an open time, a time of refresh- 
ment; the truly huugry and thirsty were shown 
what a blessed condition they were in; and they 
were directed to the fountain of living waters, 
the living bread from heaven, whereby they 
might be nourished up into eternal life. There 
was also a supplication put forth ou behalf of 
some, who were under discouragement and 
doubting whether they ought not to enter upon 
some important duty; and a desire for such, 
that they might “go forth in this their 
strength,’—in the deep sense of their own 
weakness :—which much reached me. The 
sittings for business were no less trying to me, 
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and I believe to some others, who mourn at the 
untempered, (if I may use that expression,) or 
rather perhaps unleavened manner in which 
these our meetings for the promotion of good 
order, Christian conduct and conversation, are 
sometimes held. Qh ! how little of an inwardly 
gathered and retired disposition do we see,— 
how little of that weighty concern and exercise 
ef soul—that abiding uuder the overshadowing 
canopy of pure fear which were witnessed by 
those amongst us, in former times, and spoken 
of in these words of William Penn: “‘ Care for 
others was then much upon us, as well as for 
ourselves, especially the young convinced. 
Often had we the burden of the word of the 
Lord to our neighbors, relations, and acquaint- 
ances, and sometimes to strangers also: we 
were in travail for one another’s preservation, 
treating one another as those that believed and 
felt God present ;: which kept our conversation 
innocent, serious, and weighty. We held the 
Truth in the spirit of it, and not in our own 
spirits, or after our own will and affection. 
We were bowed and brought into subjection, 
insomuch that it was visible to them that knew 
us; we did not think ourselves at our own dis- 
posal, to go where we list, or say or do what we 
list or when we list: our liberty stood in the 
liberty of the Spirit of Truth; and no pleasure, 
no profit, no fear, no favor, could draw us from 
this retired, strict, and watchful frame. Our 
words were few and savory, our looks composed 
and weighty, and our whole deportment very 
observable. I cannot forget the chaste zeal 
and humility of that day ;—O! how constant at 
meetings,—how retired in them,—bhow firm to 
Truth’s life as well as to Truth’s principles!” 
Thus far William Penn, and oh! that we could 
say, that anything like all this did really and 
truly pervade our conduct now, asa religious 


body. 
(To be continued.) 


—_— - ser 
REAL THOUGHT. 


In a loose sense of the word, all men may be 
said to think ; that is, a succession of ideas, no- 
tions, passes through their minds from morning 
to night ; but in as far as this succession is pas- 
sive, undirected, or governed only by accident 
and outward impulse, it has little more claim to 
dignity than the experience of the brute, who 
receives, with like passiveness, sensations from 
abroad through his waking hours. Such 
thougth, if thought it may be called, having no 
aim, is as useless as the vision of an eye which 
rests on nothing, which flies without pause over 
earth and sky, and of consequence receives no 
distinct image. Thought, in its true sense, is 
an energy of intellect. In thought, the mind 
not only receives impressions or suggestions 
from without or within, but reacts upon them ; 
collects its attention, concentrates its forces 
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upon them, breaks them up, and analyses them, 
like a living laboratory, and then combines 
them anew, traces their connexions, and thus 
impresses itself on all the objects which engage 
it.— Dr. Channing. 
MEMOIR OF REBECCA B. THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 550.) 7 
Miut Creek, Tenth month 22d, 1851. 

Dear Friend :—It has been my lot to pass 
through a season of stripping, in which I have 
felt my unworthiness to ask of the Father even 
one crumb of soul-sustaining bread, and yet He 
has condescended to bless me far beyond my 
merit, inasmuch as He has not wholly cast me 
off, but has commanded me, as I have believed, 
to write what He may direct for an absent 
friend. ‘* As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the 
countenance of a man his friend ;’’ so, also, do 
I believe that communications of this kind may 
have a tendency to stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance ; for as it is the pure in 
spirit that shall see God, they who feel that 
they have none in heaven or in all the earth to 
look unto but Him for counsel and direction, 
feel, also, that none other can teach as He does, 
aud that His. mercies are new every morning; 
and as it has been written that ‘ten righteous 
persons may be the means of saving a city,” 
so do I believe that the prayers of the rightly 
exercised, on behalf of those we love, may 
avail much, for He who is our author and crea- 
tor isa prayer-hearing God. Had it not been 
so, I should have been driven from His presence 
as one totally unworthy of the smallest favor. 
Had it not been for the secret petitions of my 
parents, which ascended to the throne of grace 
on behalf of their infant charge, which they 
early left to the care and protection of strangers, 
outwardly, yet secretly, they were watched over 
by the All-wise Caretaker, and preserved from 
many snares and temptations by which they 
were surrounded. And all that is within me is 
bowed when I reflect upon His goodness and 
matchless love, and the little return which I 
have made for these favors, for which body, 
soul and spirit should be given into His hands, 
to be converted to the purpose He designed, 
that of giving glory and honor to his great 
name, by surrendering my own will in passive 
obedience to His entire control, and allow the 
creature to lie low in self-ahasement before him. 
This, my friend, is what He requireth of us in- 
dividually, in order that we may come to know 
Him to be the resurrection and the life ; for 
when this comes to be our condition, we do His 
works, and there is a ceasing from man’s, for 
what man knoweth the things of God but God, 
and he to whom He revealeth them; and, as 
He is a spirit, they can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned by His unspeaking voice, which must 


(be attentively listened to, or we may not distin- 
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guish it from the voice of the stranger, and 
thereby fall into error, from which we may have 
much difficulty in freeing ourselves. But if, 
on the other hand, we are willing tolisten to the 
divine monitor within, we shall come to know 
his power to be superior to every other power, 
because it can set us free from the law of sin 
and death,—not the death of the outward body, 
but that death which is produced by transgres- 
sion. It is recorded, “the soul that sinneth 
shall die,” for, as in Adam, all shall die; show- 
ing that the animal propensities of our nature 
must know a death to pass upon them in the 
character of the fire of the Lord, which con- 
sumes all that is light and chaffy, while that 
which remains may be compared to silver in a 
pure state, free from the dross that adhered to 
it when dug from the earth. That which is of 
the earth is earthy, and must undergo the refio- 
lng process before it can become valuable in 
the hands of the refiner. ‘He shall sit asa 
refiner and purifier of silver.” These, then, 
being testimonies recorded in the Scriptures of 
Truth, what further evidence do we want to 
show that man as man can never perform the 
works of God? He must come to experience 
His spirit breathed into him, for “ He breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, by which he 
became a living soul,” showing that he was pas- 
sive to the operation as the clay in the hands 
of the potter, which resisteth not, but is fash- 
ioned and formed agreeably to the will of the 
maker into many different shapes, not presuming 
to call in question the wisdom of the architect, 
who fully understands the use which he designs 
each vessel should be applied to. As this is 
yielded to, there is no clashing nor jarring, for 
this might have a tendency totally to destroy 
that which would be otherwise truly valuable 
and precious. 

And, as regards the Society which we are 
members of, it was, I believe, established upon 
the firm basis of Scripture truth, the light with- 
in. Had it not been so, its founders would 
never have been able to have endured the bit- 
ter and cruel persecution which was inflicted 
upon them by their enemies, and which nothing 
but a superhuman power could have supported 
them under and raised them above, until they 
were constrained, amidst it all, to sing praises 
unt> Him, whose divine arm of power was un- 
derneath them. And as He remains to be the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever, He will 
raise up and qualify those who will mot only 
maintain these principles, but will raise the 
standard of truth and righteousness yet higher 
in the view of surrounding nations. Truth is 
mightier than error, and must prevail; so it is 
also progressive, and instead of our being as we 
now .are, a hissing and a by-word, there would 
be a flocking unto us not only from the high- 
ways and hedges, but from among those of rank 


and fortune, whose eyes would be pleased with 


the beauty of holiness, such as were not only - 


professed but practiced by the followers of that 
memorable instrument in the hands of his Di- 
vine Master, George Fox. These views bave 
been presented to me, I believe, in the light of 
truth, which can alone reveal them unto man, 
and which he, with all his high and exalted 
reasoning powers, can never comprehend, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned even by. 
babes and sucklings, those who hunger and 
thirst after the milk of the kingdom, which 
novrisheth up the soul unto immortality and 
eternal life. 

However much and often I have missed my 
way in my spiritual journey, the sincere desire 
of my heart is to be found walking in my allot- 
ted sphere; for fully convinced | am that I can 
never bring glory and honor uato His great 
name by seeking to establish principles and 
rules of my own contrivance, and which, the 
more I indulge in, will lead me farther away 
from the source and centre of all good, which 
is God. And although one among the weakest 
of His servants, He has sometimes commissioned 
me to hand forth to others, either verbally or in 
epistolary communications, that which He may 
deem meet for them to have, although it may 
be by way of reproof, and sometimes by way of 
instruction or encouragement, to those who are 
weary and heavy laden, and who feel that they 
have none in heaven or in all the earth to rest 
their hopes of salvation upon but Christ Jesus, 
“the rock of ages.” Unto these the salutation 
of the spirit through me is, fear not little flock, 
for it is your F'ather’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom. Lift up then the hands which 
are ready to hang down on account of the many 
deficiencies prevailing among us as a people, 
remembering, as has been testified, that the 
prayers of rightly-exercised parents on behalf 
of their offspring, avail much; so, also, do 
those of the parents in the truth, for the preser- 
vation and protection of that unto which they 
may feel bound by the strong ties of deep and 
fervent love to the Father, and, consequently, 
to the children, over whom he has, in a meas- 
ure, placed these as fathers and mothers in the 
truth, denominated ministers and elders. As I 
have written nothing but that which seemed to 
present in the light which we as a people pro- 
fess, I will close, with the salutation of love. 

Resecca B. TuHompson. 
(To be continued.) 





GOOD MANNERS. 


There is an impression that moral attributes 
have a certain hard and rugged nature of their 
own, and that they are genuine in proportion as 
they are unlovely. Many persons think that 
truth spoken in love hardly bears the spirit of 
truth. They want a man to speak the trath 
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very much as a bull-dog speaks—right out with 
it ata bark! Where 9 man does this, people 
say, “That is the sort of man that I like. 
There is no flummery about what he says. 
- When he speaks the truth he bites off his words 
as though he meant it.” They seem to like a 
blunt, hurd, wounding way of speaking. 
Whereas, if another man studies to speak the 
truth, so as not only by the truth to touch as many 
points as possible, but to avoid as many evil 
effects as possible, they say, “He may speak 
the truth; but then, there is a kind of indirect- 
ness about it. Ido not like a varnishing of the 
truth. Truth ought to be spoken in its own 
nature.” What is its own nature? When a 
man speaks the truth without sympathy ; with- 
out feeling; harshly; not in love, as the Apos- 
tle commanded that it should be spoken; but 
in passion, in irritableness, and in uncharita- 
bleness; then people seem to think that it is 
spoken in its own nature. No, itis not. The 
truth is spoken in its own nature when it is 
spoken as God speaks it through the universe. 
The heavens symbolize it by all the beauteous 
forms of clouds, and by the colors of sunrise 
and sunset. The earth speaks it by all the ex- 
quisite flowers of summer. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” And these things 
are so Many parts of that universal tongue 
which praises God and declares him to be the 
One that sits in the beauty of holiness. And 
when I hear men take the rudest things to 
make them the symbols of truth-speaking, I 
marvel that the revolutions of the revolving 
world have not taught them that God is love, 
and that God is beautiful. 

Throughout the New Testament, not only are 
moral qualities enjoined, but they are enjoined 
to be exercised graciously and attractively. 
Christ does not merely say, ‘‘ Let your light 
shine :” he says, “ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father.” You are to attract 
men, to win them—not to dazzle and drive them. 

Hence, bluntness, coarseness, hardness of 
speech, are not to be preferred. If a man has 
been reared on a ship’s deck, if his eye and his 
tones are genial, and you see that he knows no 
better than to be blunt in his speech, you will 
bear with his bluntness, and it will not offend 
you; but where a man has had opportunities of 
cultivating suavity and grace of speech, there 
can be no greater mistake, or one more pal- 
pably in violation of the spirit of Christianity, 
than for him to suppose that he must speak ab- 
ruptly, or be rough in his manner or address. 
A disagreeable piety is impious by so much as 
it is disagreeable. Virtue is lovely. So is truth. 
So is piety. Men admire these things. There is 
something in them that addresses itself to the 
fundamental quality in every person’s soul. 


And you are bound to give truth a fair exposi- 
tion in your conduct. Certainly you are not to 
slander it by acting on purpose as though to be 
pious was necessarily to be cold; as though to 
be good was necessarily to be unrich ; as though 
to be Christian was necessarily to be void of 
everything that is lovely, and beautiful, and 
pleasure-giving. 

This view will present a much higher idea of 
good manners than is often presented. We 
are usually taught good manners by parents and 
teachers in schools because good manners are 
important to our making our way in the world; 
but | hold that good manners stand on a moral 
and a Christian ground. A man is bound so to 
speak, so to rise up, so to sit down, so to con- 
duct himself in all the thousand usages of 
society, as that his presence shall be a pleasant 
and not a disagreeable thing, or a burden to his 
fellow-men, Where a man has good manners, 
he has the power of producing unconscious 
pleasure all the time. 




























From the British Friend. 
A SHORT MEMOIR OF MARY GRIFFIN. 


Mary Griffin, of Nine Partners, in the State 
of New York, was the daughter of Moses 
Palmer, of Stonington, Connecticut, who was 
a strict member of the Presbyterian Society— 
zealous in the performance of family duties, 
such as daily prayers, &c., yet allowed his chil- 
dren to attend what was termed decent balls, 
and some other places of amusement, customary 
amongst young people at that day. 

In this manner Mary received her education, 
but was met with in an unexpected moment at 
a time little thought of by her, when she was 
engaged on the floor in a dance, which circum- 
stance she related as follows :— 

“While I was in the midst of the dance, my 
miod was solemnly impressed with the sad 
effects of misspent time, and I immediately re- 
tired and took my seat, at which the company 
were surprised, and inquired the cause. I 
honestly told them that [ would not take an- 
other step in that way, and accordingly never 
attended another one.” 

Thus she bore testimony to the principle 
professed by Friends, a Society that she had 
little or no knowledge of. 

She continued for some time a member of 
the Presbyterian Society, and when young in 
years entered into a married life; and not long 
after the birth of her second child, she under- 
stood by some means that a travelling minister 
of the Society of Friends was to have an even- 
ing meeting in the neighborhood, and in the 
course of the day preceding it frequently oc- 
curred to her mind, accompanied with a wish 
or desire to attend it. Her husband being 
from home, and no one in the family but her- 
self and children, she was at a loss to know how 
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to dispose of them during her absence if she' 
attended the meeting. She finally concluded 
to take supper early, and put the children to 
bed ; and as soon as they were asleep, she placed 
the bedclothes around them, and set out for the 
meeting, leaving them to the protection of a 
kind Providence: she secretly said to herself, 
“T have faith to believe they will be cared for 
until my return.” 

She had to travel on foot about four miles to 
the meeting, and on the way had to cross a 
stream of water, which she found had risen to 
so great a height as to run over a small bridge 
which was placed over it for foot passengers. 
This appeared a difficulty not easily surmounted. 
She nevertheless did not give up her intention, 
as she fully believed it was her duty to go, but 
absolutely waded through the strong current of 
the stream, without receiving any material in- 
jury. After which, she arrived at the meeting, 
and while sitting therein, the following em- 
phatic passage of Scripture frequently presented 
itself to her mind, till at length she believed it 
right to rise up and express it amongst them: 

“ Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest amongst the stars, 
thence I will bring thee down, saith the Lord.” 
(Obadiah 4.) 

After she sat down she felt great peace of 
mind; and when the meeting was over she re- 
turned, rejoicing that she had been there, and 
on her arrival at home found her children safe 
as when she left them. 

She at that time appeared in the garb that was 
customary in the Society to which she belonged, 
having a scarlet-colored cloak, edged with fur. 

It appeared afterwards that a man of con- 
siderable standing was present at the meeting 
—one who had been very troublesome, and 
was about to engage in some overbearing con- 
duct toward F'riends—who was so overcome on 
hearing the aforesaid communication, that he 
declined prosecuting the object that he had in 
view, and after the meeting was over, took an 
opportunity with them, made a satisfactory ac- 
knowledgment of his error, and became a useful 
member of society. 

She soon afterwards joined herself in mem- 
bership with Friends, became an approved min- 
ister in the Society about the twentieth year 
of her age, and continued in that station up- 
wards of fourscore years. as appears by the me- 
morial given forth by Nine Partners Monthly 
Meeting respecting her. 

It further appeared that though she had given 
up in obedience to what she believed was re- 
quired of her in the foregoing instances, she 
had not reflected on the impropriety of her gay 
dress, until a Friend expressed herself in meet- 
ing to this effect : 

“ Laces proceed from pride—pride is sin— 
and sin will lead down lower than the grave.” 


She was then sensible of the inconsistency 
of her dress, and immediately altered it, laying 
aside all those parts that she saw were super- 
fluous. : 

A remarkable circumstance took place of her 
knowledge and quickness of apprehension when 
she was about six years of age. Being present 
when her parents were conversing about their 
minister’s salary, and her mother, advising to 
liberality, remarked, ‘We must not starve the 
gospel,” the little girl replied, “‘Starve the 
gospel, mother! that you cannot do, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” 

When she was about the ninety-fifth. year of 
her age, she performed a very satisfactory visit 
to a number of the Monthly Meetings in Nine 
Partners and Stanford Quarterly Meetings, and 
the families constituting them. In the hun- 
dredth year of her age, when she was so weak 
in body as not to be well able to stand alone, 
she felt her mind drawn to visit a part of the 
families of Nine Partners Particular Meeting, 
which, by the aid of her friends, she performed, 
and was led to point out and epeak with clear- 
ness to particular states among those she visited. 
She also attended several public meetings at 
that place, wherein she was admirably favored 
to communicate suitable counsel aud advice in 
a very lively and pertinent manner. 

Near the close of her time she called for her 
children and grandchildren, and addressed them 
with her last words, saying, “ Fear the Lord 
above all things, and keep up your religious 
meetings.” 

She departed this life on the morning of the 
2d of Twelfth month, 1810, aged upwards of 
one hundred years. 





GOD’S WAY OF ANSWERING PRAYERS. 

And have you never found that prayer an- 
swered, when God has destroyed some earthly 
hope, brought you down from riches to poverty, 
from high to low estate, from the gladdening 
companionship of those you loved to be the 
wournful followers of them to the darksome 
grave! Did you mean God to search you, and 
to prove you? and did you mean that he should 
do it in your way, or in hisown? And if he 
has done it in his own way, do you doubt its 
being well done? or do you think your ways 
higher than bis ways, because your thoughts are 
different from his thoughts? and that, though 
he is a “ God of truth and without iniquity ” to 
others, he has dealt unfairly with you? We say 
not—for every “ heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and a stranger may not unduly, and 
without sympathy, intermeddle therewith—we 
say not that yours may not be a hard trial, a 
deep affliction, a destruction of worldly hopes, 
such as they are; but what if it should lead, as 
God would have it lead, to the setting of your 
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heart’s best affections on that God, and that 
heaven, and that home above, from which these 
earthly hopes that are now destroyed have made 
you too much strangers! What if those hopes 
destroyed should tend to fix your hearts there, 
where alone true joys are to be found; and to 
cast all your care upon him who careth for you, 
and who has destroyed your worldly hopes be- 
cause he cared for you: then, there will come a 
day, without a cloud to darken or a sorrow to 
depress, when, if the infirmity of nature should 
murmur, “ Where is now the hope?” and the 
sneer of the infidel should suggest, ‘Who shall 
see it?” you shall be able to say, in the happy 
repose of pious submission, “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust. in him;” for he, my God 
and Saviour, can raise from the death-bed of 
earthly hopes, other hopes that are life-giving 
and heavenly ; for “ who is God but the Lord, 
and who is a rock save our God?” I often think 
of the pious Fenelon. When his illustrious pu- 
pil lay dead in his coffin, and the nobles of the 
court were gathered around, the good archbishop 
approached the body, and gazing feelingly upon 
it for a time, at last exclaimed to the following 
effect : “ There lies one for whom my affection 
was equal to the most tender regard of the most 
tender parent, and he loved me in return with 
all theardorofa son. There he lies, and much 


of my worldly hope lies dead with him. But””— 
(and here is the point of his holy resignation) 
—“ but if the turning of a straw would bring 
him back to life, I would not, for a thousand 
worlds, be the turner of that straw, in opposi- 








PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1866. 
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Scipio QUARTERLY MEETING.—We are glad 
to receive notice of what transpires in other 
parts of the heritage. Though what is commu- 
nicated may not seem of especial importance, 
yet a knowledge of how Friends in different 
zections are faring, tends to renew our interest 
in each other, and enables us to sympathize 
with all in their various allotments, whether it 
be in localities in which hundreds may assem- 
ble, or where only the two or three are found 
bearing our name. 

A correspondent informs that Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, composed of Scipio, Deruyter 
and Verona Monthly Meetings, was held at 
South Street Meeting-house, Scipio, (now in 
the town of Ledyard,) Cayuga Uo., N. Y., on 
Fourth-day, the 26th of Ninth month. This 
meeting has become greatly reduced in size 





within the last few years, yet, on the recent oe- 
casion, a considerable number of Friends were in 
attendance. Representatives were present 
from the other Monthly Meetings, and members 
from all, or nearly all, the preparative meetings: 
Several ministers were there ; one, who, though 
aged and quite infirm, came with his wife a 
distance of fifty miles by horse and wagon. In 
the meeting for worship several Friends were 
engaged in testimony, and their service was ap- 
parently acceptable to fheir hearers. 

At the public meeting on Fifth-day, many of 
the neighbors not in membership with Friends 
were present. A Minister from Genesee deliv- 
ered a long and edifying discourse. After at- 
tending the Quarterly Meeting he proceeded to 
Canada in the further prosecution of his religious 
concern. 


i 





SwarTHMorE CoLLece.— We have numer- 
ous inquiries concerning the progress of the 
building and the prospect of an early organiza- 
tion of the school in which so many of our sub- 
scribers are interested, and have made in- 
quiries recently with a view to answering these. 
The masonry on the west wing of the College 
is so nearly completed as to justify the confi- 
dent expectation that the roof will be upon it 
before the winter weather prevents out-door 
work, The carpenters can then proceed with 
their labors under cover, the floors can be laid, 
the stud partitions put up, and the other inside 
work proceeded with early in the spring. Tho 
masons will proceed with the erection of the 
remaining walls, which are already erected to 
the line of the first joist, and there can be little 
doubt that the roof will be raised upon the 
whole building before this time next year. 
The French roof, which has been adopted as 
an improvement in the plans, gives an additional 
story, in which the older class of pupils can be 
lodged ; and it is believed that the Board of 
Managers will determine, at its next meeting, 
to open the Preparatory School in the west 
wing in the autumn of next year. Although 
this measure would be liable to some objections, 
it would, no doubt, give a more definite and 
positive direction to the interest already mani- 
fested in the enterprise, and attract toward it 
some who have stood aloof upon the plea that 
the plans of education and management were 
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not sufficiently matured to enable them to judge 
intelligently of them. There is a feeling with 
some that the Institution is being erected upon 
an extravagant basis—tbat too much money is 
being spent upon the building—such should 
visit the grounds and examine the plans; they 
will find that while the building is substantially 
constructed, as it certainly should be, to meet 
the views of all, it has no more expended upon 
it than would be considered essential to any 
structure of its size and objects. Upon the 
number of pupils it is capable of accommodating, 
must depend in great measure the cheapness of 
instruction and living of the pupils, aad upon 
this must depend the adaptation of the Institu- 
tion to the wants and requirements of the com- 
munity. We learn that an effort is now being 
made to increase the means of the corporation 
by a general duplication of former subscriptions, 
and that upon the success of this will probably 
depend the ability of the Board to open the 
school next autumn, and at the same time to 
extend the building to completion. In closing 
this article, we need hardly urge upon all who 
would promote the spread of intelligence and 
liberal culture in the Society of Friends, and in 
the communities in which they predominate, to 


aid this enterprise to the extent of their surplus 
means. 





-<3)-—_—___—— 
Marnie, by Friends’ ceremony, in London, Eng- 
land, on the 3d of Tenth month, 1866, Josep G. 


Minter, of Long Island, to Isanetua Tuomrson, of 


the former place. 
saad 
Diep, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1866, in Bristol, 
Pa., of typhoid fever, Resecoa P., widow of Timothy 
Stackhouse, in the 58th year of her age. May she 
rest in peace. 


—, on the 4th of Tenth month, 1866, in the 


35th year of her age, Mary C., wife of Jus. A. Wright,. 


and daughter of Catharine and the late Edward Cook, 
of New York. 

_ ——, suddenly, on the 27th of Tenth month, 1866, 
in Kent Co., Md., Cuarues E, P., only son of Town- 
send Hilliard, aged 17 years; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 


——, at St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 27th of Tenth 
month, 1866 Jonaruan, son of Edward C. and Ann 
M. Kuight, of Phila., in his 26th year. 

——, on Fourth-day afternoon, Tenth month 31st, 
1866, in the 40th year of bis age, T. Exuwoop Lv- 
vane a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 

ila. 

, ———, on the 2d inst., Amos Wickersaam, of Jenk- 
Intown, Pa., in the 82d year of his age. 

——, on the morning of the 2d of Tenth month, 
1866, of membranous croup, ArTaur Jonn, son of 
Sylvester D. and Sarah W. Linvill, aged about 3 
years, An interesting child, whose flower of promise 
was early nipped in the bud. 










The (London) Friend, reviewing Margaret 


Howitt’s work, ‘‘ Twelve Months with Frederica 
Bremer in Sweden,” quotes from it some re- 
markable passages in the life of Pehr Thomas- 
son, the Swedish poet. 


Every event of life, be it ever so small, is 


assuredly under the control of a power beyond 
ourselves. I like to believe this, for it is a faith 


which makes me unspeakably happy. In con- 
nection with this subject I will relate the fol- 
lowing perfectly true narrative :— 

“In the early part of this century two 
peasant lads, in a beautiful part of the south of 
Sweden, herded their small flocks by the side 
of a wood in which was a large cave. They 
had glorious times together—they had nota 
care in the world; and when their sheep or 
goats, or whatever their herd might consist of, 
were safe, they would retire to the cave and 
live there a life happier than kings. At no 
great distance from this place stood a castle, 
the residence of a noble lady, a widow, with an 
only son about their own age. By some chance 
he became acquainted with the herd-boys—at 
least so far as to know that they led much 
merrier lives in their cave than he did in his 
castle; and after a little while he was invited 
to pay them a visit. This was, of all things, 
what he desired; but still he only dared to 
have this enjoyment by stealing away from his 
home unknown to his mother. The appointed 
time came and he went, none of the three 
thinking at all about the weather, nor observing 
the lowering clouds which gathered, until the 
storm burst over their heads in torrents of 


rolling thunder. The young nobleman, who 
had never been exposed to the elements before, 
trembled from head to foot. It seemed to him 
a judgment from heaven, and he feared he 
should never return alive to his castle. The 
two peasant lads, caring nothing for weather, 
having been out even in worse storms than 
this, and with perfectly easy minds, did their 
best to reassure their visitor—wrapped him in 
their coats, placed him ia the back of the cave, 
and stood at its entrance to shut out the fierce 
ligitning. The storm passed over, but only to 
give place to a still more terrible domestic one. 
The absence of the lad during the thunder- 
storm brought to his mother’s knowledge where 
he had been, and she then sternly forbade his 
ever again associating with low and vulgar 
peasants. The farmers who employed them to 
herd their flocks were informed of their idle, 
negligent habits; the cave settlement was bro- 
ken up; there was an end of their merry times 
together, and they went into other service—one 
this way and the other that. Years passed ; 
the boys grew into men without knowing any- 
thing further of each other. One, however, he 


rain, flashes of jagged lightning, and heavy 
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with whom we have especially to do, Pehr 
Thomasson, developed into a poet and became 
known throughout Sweden for his patriotic 
songs and the breath of fresh nature which 
permeates them. On one occasion during his 
earlier success he visited the capital, and 
amongst other places of public interest which 
he inspected was the great prison at Vaxholm. 
After he had seen through the whole place and 
was crossing the court ‘to leave, he was accosted 
by a thin, woe-begone-looking man, who said, 
‘Ah! I remember you, but you will not recog- 
nize me!’ Pehr Thomasson could not but 
confirm the truth of his words. How great, 
then, was his emotion when he discovered that 
this sorrowful, poverty-stricken man was the 
great aristocrat, at one time too noble to associ- 
ate with peasant boys, yet who now, a prisoner 
for debt, claimed his acquaintance. On another 
occasion, when the poet was again in Stock- 
holm, he visited an exhibition of new pictures, 
when at once his eyes were attracted by a large 
painting representing the interior of a cave in 
a thunder-storm, and two sturdy peasant lads 
screening a delicate and apparently high-born 
youth from its terrors. Arrested at once by 
the familiar scene of his own boyish experience, 
he exclaimed aloud, ‘ Why, here we are to the 
life! Who in the world has painted this pic- 
ture?” ‘I,’ said a voice behind him, ‘ your old 
comrade, brother Thomasson—the painter Nor- 
denburg !’ You can imagine the meeting bet- 
ter than I can describe it. It was this same 
Nordenburg who exhibited in the International 
Exhibition the clever picture of the Collection 
of Tithes in Scania, his own district, and which 
would, no doubt, be painted with equal fidelity 
to the life.’’ 
Of Amelie von Braun, M. Howitt writes :— 
“ Strongly attached to the Church of Sweden, 
and deeply mourning over such as beretics who 
in any way differed from it, she yet deplored its 
coldness and reliance on outward ceremonies, 
and often raised her voice against it, as a 
Church recreant to its high origin and author-. 
ity. These opinions, however, were less strong- 
ly spoken out in her lifetime than in her 
Pictures of Christian Life in our Days, a work 
written after much prayer, which she left'as a 
legacy toher nation. She acted out the princi- 
ples, however, which she desired should reani- 
mate the Church. Born in 1%11, one of the 
several daughters of a lieutenant-colonel, whose 
i small means were expended on the education of 
his sons, Amelie spent the earlier years of her 
life in spinning, weaving, and perhaps even, on 
an emergency, scouring a floor. All her house- 
hold duties were, however, conscientiously per- 
formed, although she devoured every book that 
came in her way, digesting its contents over her 
\ mechanical labors ; so that, even when thus em- 
ployed, her mind was developing. From the 
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early age of five, she knew that she had a 
Father in heaven ; and, though encountering by 
the way many a difficulty, many an impediment, 
she yet advanced onward, ever onward, towards 
her heavenly home. 
dutiful daughter, never undertaking anything 
without the advice and blessing of her father. 
This also speaks much for the character of the 
parent, 
than her earthly father, as she says, ‘ From 
my tenderest years I have thrown myself on 
Jesus alone; nor has any undertaking of mine 
prospered in which I have followed human ad- 
vice, or obeyed the will of others in opposition 
to the warning of an inward voice.’ 
she began to work quietly amongst the poor of 
Carlshamn, where her family was then residing. 
She visited the lowest cabins of sin and misery, 
carrying with her a clean cloth and candles. 
The cloth she spread ona table and the candles 
she lighted, for to the Swedes clean table linen 
and lighted candles convey the idea of the 
highest rejoicing and festivity. Having done 
this, made all beautifully impressive and attrac- 
tive, she then poured out words of divine trath 
and kindliness into the hearts of the poor 
inmates. 
extraordinary effect, that the poor, wretched 
people use to clean up their miserable abodes in 
the hope of her coming, that she might see she 
was expected and made welcome. 
years she carried on a large Sunday-school. 
She labored too amongst the sailors, and the 
most demoralized class of workmen, and found, 
throughout the experience of her life, men 
more easy to influence than women. 
a still more extensive field of labor was opened 
to her. 
pose of conversing with religious-minded per- 
sons, whose views accorded with her own, and 
especially as regarded certain tendencies which 
she: greatly deplored. 


She was a singularly 


Nevertheless, there was one higher 


In 1843, 


She produced in this way such an 


For nine 


In 1856, 


She came to Stockholm for the pur- 


Here she was strongly 
urged to proceed to Dalecarlia, where the 
church was much shaken. She hesitated at 
first, for the distance was great and the people 
strange to her. At length, believing it to be 
the Divine will, she went there, and talking 
with the people great numbers thronged to 
listen. She conversed with them also in pri- 
vate, circulating orthodox works, and was re- 
garded by them as a messenger of God, and, at 
the urgent entreaty of many, returned to them 
the following year. From this time forth she 
became a religious lecturer amongst the poorer 
orders generally, over whom she exercised 
great power. With the cultivated classes she 
could do less; the latter she intended to benefit 
by her pen, and that only after her death, for 
she feared that excessive partiality on one side, 
and rancour on the other, might destroy the 
wholesome effect at which she aimed. She had 
not, strange to say, much influence with chil- 
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dren ; but she trusted that felling some great SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 
trees, little ones might be brought down with D. F. MACARTBY, 
them, and rejoiced that there were so many Summer is a glorious season, 
loving women who especially could work Warm, and bright, and pleasant ; 
amongst the young. Spite of her simple, ua- 7 te past fo neta reason 
: " ‘ : o despise the present: 
sssumins manners, which vanquished the preju- So, while health can climb the mountain, 
dices of many, as might naturally be expected, And the log lights up the hall, 
she met with violent opposition ; still, without There are sunny days in winter, after all | 
any effort on her part, as one door of usefulness Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 
was closed,‘another opened. Various clergy- Maiden-like in charms ; ' 
men warmly espoused her cause, inviting her oe ae eee Oe Dee poeeeien, ; 
to their districts during the great festivals of Sas he nimpaten ventdnl 
the Church. She would then, after the conclu- Whom our hearts recall, 
sion of the service, hold meetings in the sum- Maketh sunny days in winter, after all! 
mer in the open air. These meetings began True, there’a scarce a flower that bloometh, 
with a hymn, in which hundreds of deeply All the best are dead ; 
affected voices joined. Her discourses con- But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
tinued for two, sometimes even for three hours, Ph tan Saul wry 
the peuple listening with rapt attention. Her Hangs its coral ball : 
voice was tenderly persuasive; and, as she There are sunny days in winter, after all ! 
would describe to them the poor prodigal man Summer trees are pretty,—very, 
or woman returning to the Father’s house, And I love them well ; 
after giving them her own experiences, many But this holly’s glistening berry 
were the hearts which she won. She exhorted oa of those excel ; 
Gem chee to cher thority of the ] f ile the fir can warm the landscape, 
em also to obey the autnority of the law, for And the ivy clothes the wall, 
the Lord’s sake; nor did she omit earnest There are sunny days in winter, after all! 
prayer for the Church and its ministers, especi- Sunny hours in every season 
ally including the pastor of their own parish and Wait the innocent ;— 
his family. Her journeyings through the woods, Those who taste with love and reason 
and her abode in desolate country cabins, under- enna their Ged bas cent; 
. ose who neither soar too highly, 
mined her health, yet she never gave up her Nor too lowly fall 
work, which she regarded as her calling from Feel the sunny days of winter, after all! 
God. When not laboring abroad, she continued Then, although our darling treasures 
her ‘Pictures.’ During the winter of 1859, Vanish from the heart; 
the had a fall on the ice, by which she was con- —_ —— ee pleasures 
. . ne one depart ; 
siderably hurt ; nevertheless, though suffering Though in sa anne tu the Cletanen, 
great pain, she continued the journey she was And the mourning pall 
then upon, for eight days longer, preaching for There is sunshine, and n0 winter, after all! 
many hours during the day, and sleeping at ae 
night in some humble homestead, forgetting, as NOTHING TO SPARE. 
she says, the pain and uneasiness she endured, ba hast thou naught tospare? Alas! thy lot, 
‘ ; 7 7 ‘ odeed, is hapless; thou art very poor. 
in the kindness of her sisters in the faith, and | poorer than thy poor brethren, who have not 
the praying, singing, reading, and conversation| The hoarded much, that crieth still for more! 
of her spiritual brothers. Towards the end of | Where are thy baubles ? Where thy glittering toys? 
February of the same winter, waiting one Sun-| Where thy rich trappings? Thy amusements, 
day for some friend in a cold churchyard after | m,, orton can ake age? 
service, she was chilled, and subsequently) Qn} look, and see if thou bast “ naught to spare? 
preaching in a small over-heated cabin, she be- | where is thy wasted time? Thy unbreathed word 
came seriously unwell. From this day her} Of gentleness? Thy hidden talent, where? 
last illness dates, and on the 30th of the follow- | The look of pity which thou mightst accord? 
ing month she departed this life, some of her | _ Ob! do not tell me thou hast “ naught to spare.” 
last words being, ‘ My spirit is well—onwards ! — thee ere thou speakest so again, . 
oe ' ‘ ‘ ' nd for thy needy brethren have some care ; 
onwards! Victory and light! T see now| n1 be more grateful to thy Father, when 
clearly—much more clearly Y An intense So much He giveth thee—so much “to spare.” ] 
hatred of sin, of indolence, and luxury, may be A. S. Standard. 
stated as the prevailing character of her Pic- They are brave ie know to speak 
tures of Christian Life, which, though not quite For the fallen and the weak ; 
completed, have been published as she left them. They are brave who calmly choose 
Hatred, scoffing and a ‘ 
: s Rather than in silence shrin 
Pie oe — like a a if utterly From the truth they needs must think; 
ed in from the outer world, is sure to They are brave who dare to be 
generate an atmosphere of death. In the right with two or three. 
lillian | 
ee —— aes a a “ a a ee En - ? ~ fo 
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THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS.) 
(Coritinued from page 558.) 

As the evening wore on, the passengers were 
nearly all on board. We found that a larger 
number had joined us there than we had ex- 
pected to see; so we made a pretty large party, 
252, including captain, crew, and all connected 
with the ship, divided as follows:—59 first- 
class passengers, 52 second-class, 52 third-class, 
89 belouging to the ship, and, I have no doubt, 
a few stowaways; I was told of some, and I 
knew of three on board whose names were not 
on the published list; say there were six, mak- 
ing a total of 258. The number of passengers 
wsa 163, not many for so large a ship as the 
London, but 160 too many, as the end proved. 

In the course of the evening the usual ques- 
tions were asked, as it generally is at the begin- 
ning of a voyage—What is to be the length of 
time for the passage? and usually bets are 
made. Qne would give her sixty days; or 
would bet a dinner that we would be able to 
take one at the “ Albion,” in Bourke Street, 
by 10th of March. Others would give her 
sixty-five to seventy days. One man said, “I’ll 
take odds she never gets to Melbourne. Do 
you remember what I told you at Gravesend, 
that she looked like a coffin?” Not a very 
comforting observation, but I remember it dis- 
tinetly. 

The next morning we were out of sight of 
land: we had left in the night. I asked one 
who was up at the time of starting, helping to 
heave the anchor, what was the time then; he 
said twelve, or little before. This our first day 
(Saturday) was pleasant—light head wind, ship 
rolling considerably. The coals piled on deck, 
in sacks, rolled down, and came very nigh kill- 
ing a little boy. A good number of passengers 
on deck—making acquaintance. But this day 
gave us the last opportunity of seeing much of 
each other. The weather the next day became 
severe—~it was too unpleasant to be on deck, and 
& great number were sea-sick and kept to their 
rooms. I do not think I saw a lady on deck 
at any time after, excepting on the last day. 
So Saturday passed over, and Sunday came in, 
and with it rain, and rather heavy wind, but a 
little more favorable, and we had now a few 
sails set. At noon, being on deck, I noticed 
that the ship’s position was posted up, which I 
now forget; but I distinctly remember that our 
distance then from Plymouth was 170 miles. 
Understand what I mean by the position of the 
ship: on board passenger-vessels, the latitude, 
longitude, and distance run for the last day, 
ending at noon, or since last reckoning, is post- 
ed up by one of the officers in a conspicuous 
part of the ship, for the satisfaction of the pas- 
sengers, who generally keep logs, and can see 
their position every day on a map or chart. In 





the afternoon, a clergyman from the after, or 
chief saloon—the Rev. Mr. Kerr I think way 
his name—came to our cabin, in second class, 
and read prayers and gave a short sermon ot 
exhortation, but under difficulties, as he said 
he was suffering from sea-sickness: also the 
water occasionally would come down on his 
bare head, through the small skylights in the 
deck-house. Divine service was held in the 
chief saloon in the morning, I think by Rev, 
Dr. Wolly. I suppose very few thought of that 
being their last Sabbath. 

Monday, the 8th, came in a little more ples. 
antly ; that is, through the day the sun was to 
be seen at times, but the wind was still strong 
and ahead, and the ship under steam, and being 
low in the water, she made pretty heavy weath- 
er of it. The ship’s position this day, as far as 
I can remember, was latitude 46° 40’ N., longi- 
tude 7° 7’ W. The distance I can remember 
more distinctly was 102 miles, we being now 
272 miles from Plymouth, and entered on to 
the Bay of Biscay—that bay of terrible repute 
for why I did not fully understand, but do 
now. 

There are unpleasant days at sea, and this 
was one of them: no comfort below, nor plea- 
sure on deck. I am now speaking of the 
second-class accommodation on board an Aus 
tralian passenger steamship of London, not 
Liverpool. The cabin is between decks, enter- 
ed by the main hatchway of the ship, nearly 
midships and just forward of the main-mast, 
As far as regards the motion of the ship, this is 
the best part to be in. There were fifty-two 
passengers and only two stewards, not a suf. 
ficient number to do the work. The conse 
quence was, the work was always ahead ; every- 
thing rough and dirty, everybody complaining. 

I felt rather disappointed myself with the 
arrangements of the ship. Coming down Chan 
nel, I saw much to complain of, but said noth- 
ing; would make every allowance at the com- 
mencement of a voyage, knowing well what 
those long voyages are, and trusting that all 
would be right, once we left Plymouth and at 
seu. But instead of matters improving, they 
grew worse. Of course, you must make some 
allowances for the severe weather; and, to 
make matters worse, there was the steam-wineh, 
that the work of the ship was done by, with its 
everlasting din and rattle. [t was placed on 
the main deck, close to our hatchway; and 
while it was working—which was more thao 
half the time—we could not hear each other 
converse in our cabin ; and as for reading—the 
only solace at sea—why, you would just as much 
think of taking a book on a cold showery any 
in winter, and sit on London Bridge to read, 
as there. On deck it was worse still; for this 
London was a very wet ship, much more so than 
any I had ever seen. Her decks were continu- 
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ally covered with water, more or less swashing 


that, if the lids of the hatch are shut down, it 
from one side to the other; and she had such a 


will not prevent the water coming down—they 











1 class, | wholesale way of taking it in. She would roll} are not made properly; the sides of the cover- 
non or | well over on her side (and she was a devil for| ing of the hatch don’t fit close to the combings, 
e said § rolling! ), and scoop in the green seas, and then | and also the water floats up the lid, and comes 
lso the § it would take ten or “fifteen minutes before it} down nearly the same as though there were 
on his | would run off. The scuppers appeared to me} none!” all of which proved true. After a 

in the | to be very small, and not at all suitable for the| time the water on deck subsided. Then the 


in the 
y Rev, 
of that 


arpose. I can very well remember being on 
deck that afternoon, standing with a few others 
pear the cuddy. You will please understand 
that the cuddy or chief saloou was on the main- 


men had to fall toand carry up the water in 
buckets out of their state-rooms, to save their 
clothes from being spoilt. This continued 
nearly all night; for by the time the rooms 









2 pleas. ff deck, and extended to, say, a third the length | were free, down would come another supply. 
was to ‘ofthe ship. The deck over it is the poop, and} All the women, excepting a few, remained up 
strong f where none but first-class passengers are per-|all night: not that there was any danger—or 
d being | mitted. From the cuddy torward to the ture-| rather I did not consider there was. About 










weath- f castle is the large, clear main-deck, or waste,| twelve o’clock I went to bed, as our side of the 
s faras | protected by bulwarks and a rail on top, in all| ship was dry, we being then on the windward 
, longi. | together over six feet high—a good shelter|side. At four in the morning (of Tuesday, the 
pember § from the wind and sea. We had not been| 9th), I found that the ship was then on the 
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there long before over came a sea, wetting us 
efectaally, and taking us up to about the knees. 
Presently we noticed that the water was not 
mnning off. “Oh, I see. Who will wade to 
the side, and take away that door-mat and rub- 
bish from over the scupper?” It was done, 
but still no difference. ‘Get a stick and ran 
itdown, perhaps that will clear it. Oh, { see 
now what is the trouble, the scupper is filled 


other tack, that we had the leeward side, con- 
sequently the water; and I heard a lady in the 
next state room asking some others, her com- 
panions who had remained up all night, to come 
and assist her in keeping the state-room dry, 
saying they could pray and work too, as she 
did ; 1 at once got up and assisted her. 

When daylight came in, we learned that the 
wind was still ahead, the weather heavy, the 
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yn, not | with coal.” And so they were most of the|ship under steam, and making very little pro- 
, enter. | time after. They came from the sacks of coal| gress. About ten o'clock I went on deck, and 
nearly piled on deck. ‘There were also large lumps| found that the jibboom was carried away, and 
n-mast. § that had not been pnt in sacks, which would | the fore-royal-mast broken in two and hanging 
this is ] roll about the decks, to the great danger of| down: soon after the foretopgallant-mast broke 
fty-two | men’s legs. For two nights after I could hear | off, then the foretop mast, and all hanging down 





a suf. 





these lumps of coal rolling about above my head. |a wreck. That day, some time after, the main- 









conse- | Soat any time after I did not go on deck oftener | royal-mast was carried away. The first part of 
; every- | than was required, for fear of getting hurt; as| the day rather pleasant: 1 remember the sun 
aining, | there were always so many things knocking| was shining when I went on deck to see the 
ith the | sbout the decks, such as lumps of coal, buckets, | wreck of the foretop-mast. But towards the 
Chan. | empty casks, &c., and sometimes we would see | latter part of the day the wind increased—the 
d noth- | sbagof coal moving about with the water. So|ship laboring very much, and a prospect of a 





16 COM- Tt remaining on deck until we got nicely| wild night. Many now began to express fears, 























1 what | drenched, we went to our happy home below, | and question the propriety of the captain still 
hat all | ‘ hear dishes rattling, children crying, women | forcing the ship in the face of.a head-sea. We 
and at | grumbling, and that everlasting steam winch. | bad several passengers on board who had been 
y, they While we were at tea this evening (Monday, | sailors. One, I remember, John Hickman, from 
e some \ the 8th) the ship commenced to roll (it is often | Ballarat, had his wife and four children on board. 
nd, to Jtemarked at sea that a ship generally com- {He told me that he had been brought up to 
winch, { mences to roll and pitch at meal times), and | the sea, and was, if I remember right, fourteen 
with its ] shipped a great deal of water, which soon found | years at it. In the afternoon of this day, I saw 
ced on | its way down through the skylight on to our| Hickman come down from the deck. “ Well 
;; and | heads. Soon after we shipped another heavy | Hickman,” said I, “how do matters look on 
e than | "a—or rather dipped it in out of the Bay of|deck?” He said in reply—‘“I have been a 
h other | Biscay ; and it came rushing down our hatch- | good deal at sea; I have been in a great many 
g—the | "ay in a body, causing quite a scene of con- | vessels, aod I know something about them, but 
smuch | Sternation among the ladies, many screaming|I never yet saw one behave as this. She 
ry ro tt once, “ Oh, we are sinking!” others crying, | frightens me—I don’t know what to make of 
» read, | “Shut down the lids of the hatch!” One| her.” The same opinions were expressed by 
for this | man who had come home in her from Mel-] others. The women all this time were in a 
30 than | bourne said, “Ob, you must not mind this, it] constant state of fear; but their fears were no 
ontinu- | isan old trick of the London's; and more than! proof of danger. By.seven or eight o’clock 
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matters grew worse, the gale increasing. One, 


of the lifeboats was carried away—lifted out of 
the davits by the sea. Shipping a deal of water, 
our hatches had to be closed ; but, as I said be- 
fore, this did not prevent the water coming in, 
and by nine o’clock in the evening all was con- 
fusion and terror in our second-class cabin: 
ladies clinging to you, and beseeching you to 
stay beside them ; some in their rooms reading 
and praying, but the majority out in the open 
cabin. Fear at this time was not confined 
entirely to the females. Most of the men had 
fear in their faces. I myself began to feel 
very uneasy, for I heard expressions of doubt 
and fear from many who understood nautical 
matters. Mr. Muuroe, one of the surviving 
passengers, and who had formerly been at sea, 
came down about twelve o'clock. I asked him 
how things looked on deck. Hesaid, “I have 
been on the poop all the night, and the sight 
up there is really terrible—seas mounting right 
over her.” ‘ Do you think there is any dan- 
ger?”’ I asked. “ Yes; not so much from the 
violence of the gale, as the behaviour of the 
ship.” He added that Captain Martin had 
been on deck all the time, and it was plain to 
be seen that he was not at rest in his mind as 
to the fate of his ship. He (Munroe) said, “I 
dread to be down here, but I am nearly perish- 
ed by being on deck so long.” And no won- 
der he dreaded being below. Apart from the 
horror of being in the company of nearly fran- 
tic girls and women, who thought that every 
roll would be the last, and not quite clear on 
that point yourself, there was the discomfort 
that at every roll of the ship the water would 
shoot down the hatchway, first one side, then 
the other—then wash to and fro the same as 
on the upper deck. Then worse than all was 
the steam, produced by water that went down 
the engine-hatch on to the hot machinery : this 
steam came forward and lodged in our cabin, 
which was very suffocating. During any lull 
of the sea we lifted the lid to get some fresh 
air, but most of the time we could not see each 
other five feet apart. Most of the passengers 
were sitting on the tables. That night was 
really terrible, but the next was worse. The 
ship at this time was hove to, and oh! how she 
would roll! It was no gentle, undulating mo- 
tion ; she-would roll on her side until you were 
in doubts of her ever coming up again. Then 
up she would come with a jerk ; and when she 
did rise there was a general displacement of 
boxes, truuks, chairs, buckets, and other mov- 
able articles, placed on board in confusion at 
Gravesend and Plymouth. How the passen- 
gers fared in the other parts of the ship, or 
what their fears were, I can’t say. Those. in 
the afterpart, I think, would not see the eame 
danger as we ; at any rate they would not be so 
inconvenienced as we were. We could now 


see that we had more than the dangers of 4 
gale to contend with. It was quite evident 
our ship was deeply, if not over laden. She 
was a ship built for speed, of great length for 
her breadth—belonging to a class of ships that 
cannot be loaded with safety in proportion to 
her tonnage, like those of the old style. She 
was, perhaps, safe enough when’ properly load. 
ed, with less top-hamper, not so heavily spar. 
red, and properly equipped. And besides, it 
was the prevailing opinion on board that she 
was not prepared fora gale. It appeared as if 
she had been forced to sea in a hurry, and 
there was confusion above deck as well as 
below. Work was always ahead. The sailors 
were continually at work, and yet the ship was 
never “ snugged,” as the saying is atsea. The 
crew had not got used to the ship; and,-an- 
other difficulty, many were foreigners, and did 
not understand English. Once I saw Mr. An 
gel, one of the officers, directing a man to do 
something: the poor feilow was anxious to doit 
right, but every attempt was wrong; at last I 
discovered that he did not understand a word 
that was said to him. I also noticed a want of 
regularity and discipline in the ship. I make 
this observation with no desire to throw dis 
credit on any one, or insinuate that the loss of 
the ship was in any way attributable to this; 
but I think it will all tend to show that there 
was not that sufficient preparation, or that pro 
per regard to life, at the outset, and in the 
despatching of the ship, that there ought to 
have been; yet I feel fully convinced as I now 
write this, that had the same gale overtaken 
us two months after, on the last week of our 
voyage, the London would not have succumbed 
to it as she did. I believe she was a good, 
strong, well-built ship; but that is not where 
the fault rests ; it’s in the cramming her so full 
of goods that even the space allotted to the 
passengers wasencroached on. This interfered 
with the working of the ship when trouble 


overtook us. 
(To be continued.) 





“Every species of intolerance,” says Paley, 
“which enjoins suppression and silence, and 
every species of persecution which enforces 
such injunctions, is averse to the progress of 
truth, forasmuch as it causes that to be fixed 
by one set of men at one time, which is much 
better and with much more probability of suo- 
cess left to the independent and progressive 
inquiries of separate individuals.” 

Survey the page of ecclesiastical history; 
mark the intervals of languor when the right 
of private judgment was denied—then was the 
church of Christ debilitated and pestered with 
a heterogeneous mass of errors. ‘‘ No man can 
write down truth. Inquiry is to trath what 
friction is to the diamond. It proves its hard- 
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ness, adds to its lustre, and excites new admira- | be even larger than previously estimated, and num- 
of 4 tion.” bers twenty-three hundred. Nearly twenty thou- 
lent : ntsc aati sand people are without shelter. The skating ring, 
She The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid | drill sheds, Marine hospital, the Jacquess Castor 


Hall, and the lower town market are filled with 


. for and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
people.” 


that lowing amounts since last report :— 























from City Contributions.. sesessceee $214.50] It may not be deemed inappropriate to introduce 
a to « Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md............ 30.00 | the following, clipped from an exchange paper, 
She © Feee. Cavwbeeii acssisssciccs scsccocccrese 20.00| ‘‘A thunderbolt from a perfectly cloudiess sky 
oad- « Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md........... - 15.00 | Struck a cbureb and three dwelling houses at Rising 
par. “ Sarab H. Sbreeve, Columbus, N. J.... 3.00 | Sum, Indiana, a few days ago. It killed a girl out- 
. “ Birmingham Monthly Meeting........... 36.00 | Tight, and stripped all the clothing from a boy,. . 
, ub whom, strange to say, it only stunned. A more re- 
she $318 50 | markable electrical phenomenon has rarely occur- 
8 if Hevry M. Laine, Treasurer, red.” ; ; 
and No. 30 N. Third St. PB seen ae pe agit, — = — 
Philada., 11th mo. 34, 1866. still more interest should the prediction be verified : 
= : ; ‘* Meteors expected—On the 13th or 14th of Novem- 
NOTE For Friends’ Intelligencer. ber next, says Professor Newton, of Yale College, a 
was REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. prodigious flight of meteors, the most imposing of 
The TENTH MONTH. its kind, will make its appearance, probably for the 
-an- 1865 1866 last time in this century. Only thirteen of these 
did ic aac meteoric showers are recorded between the years 
: : . 903 and 1833. That of the latter year was a sub- 
t 
Ap eT org cabicuah 10 days 8 days, | lime spectacle. Arago computes that not less than 
| do : ii ae aa x “ ¥® | two hundred and forty thousand meteors were visi- 
: Rain all or nearly all day,...) 0 2 7 : 
lo it Qloudy, without storms,.....) 7 “ 6 « | ble above the horizon of Boston on the morning of 
st I Clear te the ordiuary on. the 13th of November, 1833. This display was seen 
’ . a : 
: “ a all over North America. A similar display was 
re peas me - ™ seen by Humboldt, at Cumana, South America io 
1790.” J.M.E 
31 31 , ; 
ake <tommepneesteyiirsinacemess 
dis ee ITEMS. 
s of . The Queen of Spain has issued a proclamation 
his: ru ae — 1865 1866 that any person held in Slavery in Cuba or Porto 
, ? . : Rico, sball be considered free the moment he lands 
ere Mean temperature of 10th in Spain, whatever may be the cause of his coming 
pro month per Penna. Hospital,|54.88 deg |58.35 deg. thither: and shall also be free whenever, either in 
the Highest do. duriog month,|79.00 “ |73.50 « company with the master or sent by him, he enters 
, )|79. 3. 


the territory or jurisdiction of any State where 
slavery does not exist. 

With four weights of respectively one pound, three 
pounds, rine pounds, and twenty-seven pounds, any 


t to Lowest do. do. do. [39.50 “ |40.00 “ 
now Rain during the month,...... 3.05 in. 4.15 in. 
‘ken Deaths during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 











bed for each YeaP.....cccereeeee| 1084 1428 number of pounds from one to forty may be weighed. 
) —— Until recently the scientific world bas held, from 
ood, the almost universal absence of remains in the lower 
nere Average of the mean temperature of 10th strata, that man bad no existence on the earth until 
full month for the past seventy-seven years|54.59 deg. | after the period of the fossil mastodon, which the 
the Highest mean of do. during that entire caution of the inductive generalizers of our day still 
od period, 1793...... eccreeccercee @ seeeee eee reeeee 64.00 “ permits us to know is by them reckoned at hundreds 
nr Lowest do. do. do. do. 1827/4600 “ of thousands of years ago. Three or four discoveries 
ible —— | bave of late thrown some doubt upon the matter. A 
singular relic was recently received at the Smitb- 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. sonian Institution. It is a piece of matting wrought 
1865, 1866. of the bark of the cane (Arundinaria macrospermum) 
le Totals for the first six mos. by the hand of man, which was found in a stratum 
rey; Of CACN YEAL....0000ceeeeee 28.94 “ 22.47 & two feet below that in which were found, about the 
and Seventh month............ oss SOF“ 2.52 “ | same spot, the fossil remains of an elephant of the 
res Bighth month... 6.6 ..s.sse0e 3.715 * 2.18 & remote period. The specimen was found on Petit 
s of Ninth month.. aman ee | 8.70 *« Anse Island, near Vermillion Bay, on the coast of 
xed Tenth mouth .. .sscesessseseues 3.05 “ 415 Louisiana, last Spriug. This island, independently 
uch —-—— | ——_——_ ] of this extraordinary revelation, is itself sufficieatly 
) es | 40.02 | wonderful. 
nae From the hore it will oe s:en that the tempera-| An Island of Salt.—The extent of the isle is about 
s1¥8 ture of the month just passed has exceeded that of | five thousand acres, covered with a soil from fifteen 


the corresponding month of last year by about three 


to twenty feet deep. At this depth, in any part of 
ITY j nd one half degrees, although the differenee in the 


the tract, may be found a stratus of hard, pure rock 


ight «iremes is about nine degrees less. The marine record | salt, of unknown depth, and, practically, inexbaus- 
the for last month will show such a sorrowful list of dis- | tible quantity. It is this, within three feet of whieh 
: ssters as has probably never before been seen. it was found, that preserved the matting referred to. 
pith The devastations by fire during the past month org This salt, of which a large mass is deposited in the 
cap two have also been terrible. Witness the following | Smithsonian lustitution, is almost chemically pure, 
hat it Quebec: “The number of lives lost is now known | tery stroog, and nearly or quite as hard as sand- 


ard- © besix. The number of houses burned is found to! stone. Mention is historically made of its discovery 
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by the early explorers of the Gulf coast, as Professor experienced a like destruction. This insect had 
Baird informs me, but without knowledge of the fact,' made its appearance but partially in August, but 
the rebels made the discovery, and drew thence for | since then has come in myriads and completed ity 
a time considerable supplies of salt. work of ruin. In addition to this disaster, the hea 
Salt is, of course, soluble in water, but as the so- | rains ensuing prevented the gathering of the residue 
lution must take place on the surface of the mass, | of the cotton spared from the ravages of the worm, 
where the crystallization is so pertectly compact, as ; From these causes it is confidently estimated that 


in this specimen, and as the depth of this stratum 
has never been measured, there is no telling on what 
foundations, licked through the ages by the craving 


| the amount of cotton produced will not repay the 
amount invested in planting and caring for it. 





sea, may rest the * everlasting ” rocks of the coast. for SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh & 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 4t Office. By 
2 00 ‘ 
























Maxvractcre or Ksit Goons iw ras Usirep | 2°! of Sohn Comiy vc 0 | 
Srates.—The Boston Commercial Bulletin remarks: : es TERING So cs cccescscssccace SOQ 12 

i i w employs i Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting---- 75 90 
This business now e P ys in England about 80,000 Setenae Miianes, 1d Gel------0<-..-+---- 890 on 
operatives, and produces over $20,000,000 of goods | Coburn’s Review-:-+---+-+..:..s:000 a. rn 
per year. The manufacture of knit goods in the | Works of Isaac Penington---------+-+++-+++ 5 00 600 
United States, previous to the late war, was trifling ce ee Btory-----.---++ .= 12 
in extent and value; but the recent high price of | Letters by Ann Wilson----.cssveseceesveses 18 9 
gold and scarcity of imported goods stimulated its | Dissertation on Christian Ministry------...- 50 60 
development, and now it is estimated that not leas | 1w’s Address See engy sn +ns0+00n0~- 40 w 
than 400 sets of machinery and 40,000 hands are | The Children’s Friend... OB 20 
employed ia this single branch of industry in the | pueste Gelvenetee steeeeeeeeetee eeeeeees 50 sa 
United States. The value of the goods produced is | Child’s of Nature—3 parts +--++----+++ 265 
believed to be about $20,000,000 per year. aoe a iz 


Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts, 

History of the United States trom the Discovery of America te 
the close of the late Rebellion, for use of Schools or Private 
Families, (just out,) by Jos. C. Martindale, M.D. Price 60 ets., or 
$5.40 per doz, 

Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 

Likeness of Wm. Penn in early life, Sieel engraving, from 
original picture, 50 cts., $4.75 per doz. 

Subscriptions received for * The Children’s Friend.” 

Emmor ComLy. 


VARDING.—Three Single Mea can be accomodated with 
boarding in a Friend’s famiiy at 526 Piue Street. 1110 ltp 


OUSE FURNISHING GOODS.—Including a general assortment 
of Cutlery, ‘tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ciother 
Wringers, Carpet-Sweepers, Patent Ash Sifters, etc, for sale by 
B. A. WitpMAN & Bro, 
1110 4tp No. 1011 spring Garden St. 


YSTHER J. TRIMBLE, Se ee = 
YEACHER OF ELOCUTION, 
113 8t p. 847 Franklin street, Philada. 


OSEPH FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK for 1867, now 
o) ready, by Tf. ELLWoop ZeELL, Nos. 17 avd 19 3. Sixth rtreet 
Philadelphia. Sent by muil free (either kind) upun receipt of 10 cts 


“The New Englaud States, with New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, nearly monopolize this 
business ; New York taking the lead with ber exten- 
sive mills at Coboes. Philadelphia is largely en- 
gaged in the manufacture of what is known as ‘ fancy 
hosiery,’ including hoods, shawls, sontags, scarfs, 
etc., all of which are made of the best American 
wool. Most of the labor in this brauch of the busi- 
ness is performed by American women. In New 
York, macbine made goods principally engage the 
attention of manuofacturers—goods in which the 
webbing is wholly made by power, and the sewing 
done by machines. 

“It is estimated that there are still in the United 
States 27,000,000 persons who will use at least three 
pairs of stockings per annum, requiring 81,000,000 
pairs ; 9,000,000 males who will want one knit shirt 
and one pair of knit drawers each per year, making 
9,000,000 of each ; 450,000 females will wear under 
vests and druwers ; aod the aggregate value of these 
goods per yesr will be about $13,000,000. 

“One of the peculiarities of this branch of mannu- 
facture is in the fact that it furnishes remunerative 
employment to women at their own homes. In the 
manufacture of all-wool Shaker socks, for instance, 
the finishing of heels and toes is all done outside 
the mill—the labor of one bundred and five women 
on this work being required for each set of machine- 
ry in operation. Each set engaged on the hand- 
seamed good:, on which the knitting is done by ma- 
chinery, and the seaming by hand, requires tbe 
labor of eighty women outsiue the mill.”—Country 
Gentleman. 


Tue Freepuen.—Increased efforts are making in 
Mississippi to extend the benefits of education to the 
freed-people, and strong appeals are made to all libe- 
ral-minded citizens of the State to co-operate with 
the benevoleni societies of the North to this most de- 
sirable end. 

It is due to the State authorities to say, that all 
outrages brought to th~ir notice have received prompt 
attention, acd no pains have been spared to arrest 
and bring to justice the: offenders. The grain crop, 
though early in the season, promising an abuodant 
yield, bas, in consequence of the protracted drought, 
proved an almost total failure, and a competent ob- 
server has concluded that it will not support the 
people beyond the lst of January next. The cotton 
crop, throigh the ravages of the army worm, has 














TANTED. by a young woman Friend, a situation as Teacher 
\ and Governess in a family, or as companion in a small 
family of female Friends. Address s 

1020 tfo. Lock Box No. 42 Philada P.0. 











PPLE PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
A Sprinklers, (for irouing,) latent Fiat-lron Holders, Knite and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 

929. No. $36 (Light Thirty Five) Market St., below Nintb. 





Lilacs liinaiianiansiasaiiessinieiaiaaa 
\HESTERVIELD BOARDING SCHUUL FOK BOYS, situated 03 
C the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence 0 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $89 
For further particulars address lli:nray W. Riveway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks b.0., Burlington Oo., N.J. 











YAMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consigu 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, kegs, Beans, Poultry, && 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, ‘iimothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilisers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tia.fo. 
eat sli a oath eneamioaiaicmnnnnn 


ALL PAPER! Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 
Shades and Fixtures, cf neat designs and all sizes. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the country. Call at 
K. 8. Jonnston’s “ Untun Square” Depot. 
26 afu. No. 1033 Spring Garden 8t. below 11th, Phils, 
, 2 nt 


HOS, M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assurtment ot Friends’ Hats, 
he makes a specialty of that purt of the Llatting business. 
428, 56, 61200. 
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